British troops that may be keeping the field here.'
Such misgivings were not easily disposed of.
During the past weeks  Gubbins'  bastion had
suffered so severely from the enemy's guns that
Major Apthorp, who was now commanding there,
had frequently asked for permission to silence them
by a continuous cannonade. The authorities were
still loath to supply the enemy with roundshot and
would only allow an artillery officer to spend two
hours in the bastion every day, firing one round
every twenty minutes from the 18-pounder. This
did not prevent the enemy from firing frequently
into the bastion,  damaging the embrasure, and
knocking the musket-proof shutters to bits. At last
Apthorp was given permission to take more strenu-
ous measures. On the 14th September Second Lieu-
tenant J.  Alexander came down to the bastion
and made good practice with the 18-pounder. In
twenty rounds he shattered the enemy's embrasure
and damaged the carriage of their 24-pounder,
which went out of action and could be clearly seen
with its muzzle in the air.
That afternoon Captain Fulton dined at Gubbins*
post. For the past few weeks he had been in excel-
lent spirits. Once, in the early days of the siege,
wheil he was being shouted for on all sides day and
night, and was worn out by exposure and lack of
sleep, he had lain down and given up hope; but
after rest and food he had returned to his conviction
that nothing but sickness or starvation would reduce
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